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A  citizen's  guide  te  arms  centroi 


HE  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  will  tell  you  that 
America  is  not  building 
a  first-strike  nuclear  arsenal. 

What  is  going  on  with  the  new 
missiles — MX,  Trident  2, 

Pershing  2,  Midgetman,  and  the  cruises — is  simply 
“modernization”  of  the  existing  arsenal.  That’s  all.  Stop 
worrying. 

George  Orwell  did  not  have  modernization  on  his  list  of 
political  euphemisms,  but  if  he  were  alive  today  he  would 
certainly  add  it  to  his  list;  it  belongs  with  pacification  and 
other  words  politicians  tell  lies  with.  It  sounds  so  inno¬ 
cent:  We  modernize  our  kitchen  with  microwaves  and 
cuisinarts,  we  modernize  our  cars  with  fuel-injection 
systems  and  aerodynamic  styling.  Why  not  modernize 
our  missiles?  What’s  wrong  with  being  up-to-date? 
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nuclear  explosion  and 
emerge  from  it  intact.  A 
bomb  has  to  land  within  a  few 
feet  of  such  a  silo  to  dig  it  out 
through  the  “cratering  ef¬ 
fect”  and  make  it  useless. 
Accuracy,  in  other  words,  gives  a  missile  “counter- 
force”  capability. 

Part  of  a  country’s  “force”  is  its  command,  control, 
communication,  and  intelligence  system,  the  netwoiic  of 
satellites,  ground  radar,  “war  rooms,”  computers,  tele¬ 
phones,  and  so  on  that  enable  a  country  to  grasp  what  is 
happening  and  respond  effectively.  In  both  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  some  of  these  facilities  are  hardened. 
To  destroy  them,  high  accuracy  is  essential. 

Counter-force  and  counter-value 


Missile  modernization  means  many  things — light¬ 
weight  metals,  better  electronics,  safer  fuels,  and  so 
on — but  the  crucial  thing  is  extreme  accuracy.  All  the 
new  missiles  will  be  much  more  accurate  than  their  pred¬ 
ecessors.  The  MX  has  a  median  “miss-distance”  of 
about  300  feet  (that  is,  half  of  all  MXs  will  land  within  300 
feet  of  their  targets),  whereas  the  Minuteman  3  had  one 
of  only  about  750  feet.  The  Trident  2  (or  D-5)  will  reduce 
the  miss-distance  of  the  missile  it  will  replace,  the  Tri¬ 
dent  1  (or  C-4),  from  1500  feet  to  400.  And  so  on. 

So  what’s  wrong  with  high  accuracy?  The  nuclear  war¬ 
head  of  a  missile  makes  an  explosion  large  enough  utterly 
to  destroy  a  sizeable  city.  Everything  on  the  ground  fora 
couple  of  miles  around  will  be  knocked  over,  burned, 
and  irradiated.  To  accomplish  this  destruction,  or  to 
threaten  it,  a  missile  does  not  have  to  be  very  accurate. 
Every  existing  missile  in  the  American  strategic  arsenal 
is  already  accurate  enough.  A  missile  aimed  at  the  Krem¬ 
lin  could  miss  it  by  a  mile  and  still  smash  it  to  rubble. 

Great  accuracy  in  a  nuclear  missile  is  useful  for  only 
one  purpose — destroying  hard  targets.  Both  the  U.S. 
and  the  USSR  have  “hardened”  their  missile  silos  so 
thoroughly  that  they  can  endure  the  actual  fireball  of  a 
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A  weapon  aimed  at  enemy  weapons  or  forces  is  called 
a  counter-force  weapon.  One  aimed  at  a  city  or  factory  or 
river  dam  is  called,  in  another  Pentagon  euphemism,  a 
counter-value  weapon.  If  a  counter-force  missile  lands  on 
an  ICBM  silo,  it  may  also  destroy  a  nearby  city,  but  that  is 
only  incidental,  a  secondary  effect  of  its  primary  mission. 

It  may  seem  more  humane  to  target  enemy  forces  than 
to  target  enemy  “values,”  such  as  cities.  One  of  the 
obvious  standards  of  a  just  war  is  that  civilians  and  their 
means  of  living  should  not  be  attacked.  Many  thoughtful 
military  strategists  have  urged  a  counter-force  plan  as 
one  way  to  put  bounds  on  the  horrors  of  nuclear  war. 

One  may  respect  this  impulse,  but  it  has  grave  prob¬ 
lems.  For  one  thing,  since  counter-force  targets  (such  as 
airfields  and  ports)  are  very  often  situated  near  popula¬ 
tion  centers,  the  number  of  people  spared  under  such  a 
strategy  will  not  be  great.  But  even  if  it  were,  the  chances 
that  a  counter-force  war  would  break  out  in  the  first  place 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  a  counter-value  war.  Each 
side  will  fear  for  the  safety  of  its  retaliatory  missiles,  and 
will  be  likelier  to  use  them  lest  they  lose  them  if  the  other 
side  strikes  first. 

The  Reagan  administration  insists  that  “we  do  not 
seek  a  first-strike  capability."  Its  public  statements  are 
carefully  crafted  to  give  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  would  never  strike  first.  The  purpose  of  counter- 
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force  weapons,  we  are  told,  is  to  “deter  Soviet  aggres¬ 
sion”  by  allowing  a  more  flexible  or  “surgical”  response 
against  military  targets  than  our  older,  less  accurate, 
missiles  would  allow. 

The  word  aggression  fudges  the  issue.  Does  it  refer  to  a 
Soviet  nuclear  first  strike  against  us  and  our  allies?  In 
that  case  it  assumes  that  the  Soviets  would  hold  back 
some  of  their  missiles  and  airplanes  to  retaliate  for  (or 
deter)  our  retaliation — certainly  a  questionable  assump¬ 
tion.  Knowing  that  we  have  accurate  missiles  targeted  on 
their  missiles,  the  Soviets  would  be  acting  with  suicidal 
self-restraint  if  they  did  not  launch  everything  they  have 
at  the  start  of  a  nuclear  war.  Or  does  “aggression”  refer 
to  conventional  attack — say,  a  Soviet  invasion  of  the 
Persian  Gulf?  In  that  case  our  “second  strike”  would  be 
a  FIRST  NUCLEAR  STRIKE.  That  is  in  fact  our  policy  in 
Europe.  We  are  unprepared  to  fight  a  conventional  war. 

Is  a  second  strike  possible?  This  is  a  serious  question. 
Fleiuble  “second-strike”  strategies  also  assume  that  a 
nuclear  war  can  be  controlled  once  it  begins.  Anlfec/ro- 
(  magnetic  pulse  (EMP)  from  a  single  nuclear  burst  over 
/  Kansas,  however,  might  knock  out  all  military  and  civi- 
1  lian  communications  in  America.  Our  radar  network, 
satellites,  ground  stations,  telephone  lines,  even  the 
)  headquarters  of  NORAD  and  the  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand,  are  vulnerable  to  nuclear  explosions  or,  in  some 
cases,  commando  sabotage.  Moreover,  we  will  soon 
have  the  ability  to  “decapitate”  the  command  and  con¬ 
trol  systems  of  the  USSR  very  early  in  a  war:  That  may 
be  the  mission  of  the  Pershing  2  missiles  stationed  in 
West  Germany,  a  few  hundred  miles  from  Soviet  bor¬ 
ders.  Soviet  missile  submarines  can  come  just  as  close  to 
our  shores.  With  the  radios  and  telephones  broken,  and 
all  the  generals  dead,  how  will  either  side  put  any  limits 
/  on  a  war? 

Nuclear-war-fighting  scenarios,  then,  with  their  care¬ 
fully  calibrated  sets  of  options,  are  futile  exercises  in  airy 
metaphysics.  Some  sort  of  second  strike  would  no  doubt 
be  possible,  since  submarine  commanders  are  under  or¬ 
ders  to  launch  if  contact  is  broken  with  headquarters,  but 
it  would  be  nothing  fancy,  just  retaliation. 

Knowing  that  we  target  their  missile  silos,  the  Soviets 
may  place  the  missiles  on  an  automatic  launch-on-wam- 
ing  posture:  At  the  first  sign  of  incoming  missiles,  even  a 
false  sign,  they  will  be  ready  to  send  their  missiles  flying 
toward  America.  The  likelihood  of  mistakes  is  enor¬ 
mous.  Only  a  few  minutes  are  available  to  correct  them. 

In  the  midst  of  high  international  tension,  moreover, 
irresistible  pressure  may  exist(T)bnbwait forwamm^of a 
launch  but  to  launch  first.  General  Bruce  Holloway, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  from 
1968  to  1972,  said  (in  1985),  “There’s  obviously  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  warfare  any  time  you  strike  first — an  advan¬ 
tage  per  se.”  Asked  if  the  U.S.  might  strike  first  in  a 
crisis,  he  left  it  deliberately  vague:  “I’m  a  little  touchy  on 


that.  I  don’t  know  what  ’unequivocal  warning’  is,  butJL 
you  have  it  you’dljetter  launch.”  Cjne  of  his  pred^s-  / 
sdfs.  General  Curtis  LeMay,  wrote  (in  1^8),  “Believing 
I  could  foresee  an  attack,  I  was  prepared  to  beat  him  [the 
enemy]  to  the  draw  and  attack  all  of  his  bomber  and 

missile  bases _ Tbe  possibility  of  pre-emption  still  ( 

seems  to  be  in  our  strategic  deck  of  cards.” 
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k  first-strike  poiicy? 

Senator  John  Tower  of  Texas  said  in  1982  that  he  \/ 
thought  we  should  not  have  a  first-strike  policy  but  a 
first-strike  capacity.  Do  we  have  a  first-strike  policy? 

Most  Americans  believe  we  do  not  (81  percent,  accord-  fu 
ing  to  a  recent  poll).  That  is  the  constant  refrain  of  our 
policy  declarations.  But  Senator  Tower’s  distinction 
may  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  If  we  have  a 
first-strike  capacity,  it  does  not  matter  much  whether  or 
not  we  have  a  first-strike  policy.  The  Soviets  will  assume  |i| 
we  do,  and  their  response  will  draw  us  closer  to  setting  a 
pre-emptive  policy. 

In  official  statements  on  the  subject  we  meet  another 
sort  of  linguistic  fudging  that  Orwell  would  admire.  In  a 
1980  Senate  hearing  on  nuclear  strategy.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown  was  asked  by  Senator  Charles 
Percy  about  Pentagon  preparations  for  a  pre-emptive 
strike.  “Do  we  have  a  plan?”  Percy  asked.  Brown  an-^ 
swered,  “There  are  options  that  cover  that  situatioru” 
Policies,  plans,  option:  These  are  words  with  definite 
uses  in  public  relations  but  only  the  vaguest  of  referents 
in  reality.  If  we  have  options,  one  phone  call  from  the 
president  will  turn  them  into  a  policy. 

Though  most  Americans  do  not  realize  it,  we  do  have 
an  explicit  policy  to  use  nuclear  weapons  first  in  Europe 
if  conventional  forces  cannot  stem  a  Soviet  invasion. 

This  is  the  longstanding  NATO  policy  of  “first  use.” 

What  the  Soviets  might  do  in  response,  how  we  might 
keep  the  whole  thing  from  escalating  across  Europe  and 
into  the  superpower  heartlands  (Europe  is  part  of  the 
Soviet  heartland,  after  all) — this  has  not  be^yery_well 
explained.  But  it  is  official  policy  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time. 

Some  analysts  argue  that  to  pursue  an  unanswerable  j 
first-strike  capacity  is  to  chase  a  will-o’-the-wisp  into  a 
swamp  of  technical  problems.  Others  say  it  can  be  done.  I 

Here  is  what  it  would  demand.  First,  a  fleet  of  missiles 
that  has  (1)  high  accuracy — to  make  a  crater  near  a  silo; 

(2)  high-yield  warheads — to  make  larger  craters;  (3)  large 
numbers — to  cover  all  the  silos  two  or  three  times  over. 

The  combined  programs  of  the  MX,  Pershing  2,  Trident 
2,  and  Midgetman  aDsu^  these  requirements.  The  Tri- 
dent  2  system  alone  will  be  lalye  enough  to  put  every 
Soviet  silo  and  airfield  at  risk. 

Second,  it  would  also  entail  short  flight-times  foi(so^> 
of  the  missiles,  in  order  to  incapacitate  Soviet  command. 
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/control,  ^nd  communication  systems.  The  Pershing  2  in 
I  Germany  and  Trident  2  on  submarines  off  Soviet  shores 
\fill  this  need. 

Third,  it  would  require  antisubmarine  weapons  and 
tracking  devices  in  order  to  eliminate  every  enemy  mis¬ 
sile-launching  submarine.  We  are  building  enough  fast- 


f\)o 


attack  subs  to  assign  one  to  trail^yexy_SoyjeLsuti.  We 
have  a  whole  fleet  of  antisubmarine  aircraft. 

Some  argue  that  it  is  impossible  to  launch  a  first  strike 
from  submarines  (and  therefore  the  Trident  2  is  not  first- 
strike-capable)  because  it  is  too  difficult  to  coordinate  a 
simultaneous  launch  from  many  subs  scattered  around 
the  world.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  pre-arranged 
coded  signals  that  would  serve  the  purpose.  Project  ELF 


strike. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  recently  as¬ 


there  is  in  words  like  “policy”  when  government  spokes¬ 
persons  say  them. 

Even  if  we  think  a  successful  (unanswerable)  first 
strike  is  not  feasible,  the  Soviets j:^aicfim^what  we_d^ 
rather  than  listening  to  what  we  say}fna^think  vJclKinS^ 
otherwise.  Or  we  may  think  the  Soviets  are  approaching 
a  first-strike  capacity,  or  think  they  are,  when  iheythmk 
they  aren’t.  Or  they  may  think  we  think  they  are  ap¬ 


proaching  it.  And  so  on.  Mind  soon  comes  to  the  end  of 
its  tether,  and  illusions  of  the  other’s  capacity,  or  of 
one’s  own,  may  breed  a  panicked  response. 

A  good  deal  of  evidence  now  suggests  that  even  a  fairly 
small  nuclear  attack  by  either  side  \yi]l^bring  about  such 
drastic  changes  in  the  climate  that  life  on  earth  might 
come  to  an  end.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  one  side  to 
eliminate  every  enemy  weapon  in  one  swoop,  retaliation 
would  be  total  and  certain  within  a  year  or  less — from 
Mother  Nature.  ? 

This  likelihood  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  sunk  into 
Pentagon  strategists’  consciousness.  Although  Soviet 
and  American  scientists  have  generally  accepted  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  nuclear  winter,  both  governments  are  proceed¬ 
ing  as  if  it  could  never  happen.  But  it  has  become  an 
argument  for  President  Reagan’s  dream  of  space  weapons. 


Two  principles 


(the  extra-long-frequency  radio  system)  is  designed  to 
communicate  with  submerged  subs  wherever  they  may  be. 

Finally,  there  is  the  dubious  role  of  the  Strategic  De¬ 
fense  Initiative  (SDI)  or  “Star  Wars.”  It  is  most  unlikely 
to  work  the  way  the  president  imagines — able  to  shoot 
down  every  Soviet  missile  before  it  gets  anywhere  near 
America.  But  it  might  work  a  little.  That  “little”  could  be 
the  margin  that  first-strike  planners  need.  In  other 


First,  we  must  understand  that  high  accuracy  is  a  bad 
thing.  It  is  not  mere  modernization. 

Second,  even  if  the  Soviets  are  developing  highly  ac¬ 
curate  missiles,  and  apparently  they  are,  that  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  us  to  do  so.  Two  first-strike  capacities — rather 
than  cancel  each  other  out — multiply  the  likelihood  of 


words,  it  might  be  able  to  shoot  down  ten  percent  of  the 
Soviet  missile  fleet  at  once.  That  would  make  it  useless 
for  defense  against  a  Soviet  first  strike  but  still  useful 
against  the  remnant  of  Soviet  missiles  (perhaps  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  them)  launched  in~retaliatiornor  a  U.S7 


first 


sessed  Reagan’s  “Star  Wars”  plan  and  found  that,  while 
it  probably  won’t  work,  one  of  the  goals  of  the  plan  may 
be  to  “provide  a  sufficiently  capable  defense  that  the 
U.S.  can  credibly  threaten  the  use  of  offensive  nuclear 
weapons,  should  it  choose.  ”  SenatorHugarT^gry  at  this 
suggestionrRasTeplied  th¥t  it  “has  no  relationship  to  the 


war.  The  technical  answer  to  a  threat  against  our  deter¬ 
rent  forces  is  to  hide  them  better  and  harden  them  more, 
not  to  threaten  the  enemy’s  deterrent  force.  By  the  same 
token,  no  matter  what  America  does,  the  SovieLUnion  is 
CmTstakehTo  respond  in  kind.  Two  wrongs  don’t  make  a 
right. 

These  two  principles  may  seem  to  violate  “common 
sense”  notions  about  improvements  in  technology  and 
the  balance  of  retaliatory  forces.  But  these  “improve- 
nients”  lead  to  qualitative  changes  of  a  drastic  sort,  and 
they  bring  about  a  completely  new  situation,  very  fragile 
and  very  dangerous. 

What  can  we  do?  Cancel  the  MX.  Cancel  the  Pershing  2. 


Cancel  the  Trident  2:  As  a  retSiatory  deterrent  tH^TH- 


reality  of  our  foreign  policy.  ”  He  may  be  telling  the  truth, 
but  missing  the  pointTTheDTA  report  says  the  U.S.  plan 


is  to  arrive  at  a  position  where  iCcouT^  choose  a  new 
foreign  policy.  The  reality  now  is  that  the  U.S.  cannot 
threaten  a  first  strike,  but  the  goal  of  “Star  Wars”TsTo 
^^ange  ffiat  reality  And  we  have  seen  how  little  meaning 


dent  1  is  more  tharTadequate.  ^ancel  the  cruise  systenfs. 
Cancel  the  attack  submarines. 

Reduce  our  nuclear  forces  to  a  “minimum  deterrent” 


widely  scattered  on  submarines  oTviTier^er  Jhey^^ffe 
safe. 

All  this  can  be  done  without  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  should  be  done  because  it  is  in  our  own 


interest  to  do  so.  We  will  be  safer  without  any  of  these 
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weapons.  We  have  never  hesitated  to  take  unilateral 
action  to(enhan^)our  national  security.  We  should  not 
he^ate  over  this. 

A  bilateral  nuclear  freeze  would  be  a  fine  first  step,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  wait  for  a  recalcitrant  president,  or 
Soviet  premier^  to  negotiate  one.  To  reduce  the  lik^- 
hood  of^rtwokln^  first  strike  is  something  we  have  in 
our  own  controTT^ 

Some  congresspeople  are  advocating  a  ceiling  on  the 
* —  • 


numbers  of  counter-force  weapons  well  below  the  level 
necessary  tor  a  teasible  first  strike.  This  is  a  sensible 

idea.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagineTvfiaTThe  mission  of  a.  few 
counter-force  missiles  would  be,  or  even  one.  It  would 
bd^is^to  get  rid  of  the  entire  first-strike  arsenal. 

The  first  deployments  of  the  Trident  2  missiles  are 
scheduled  for  1989.  Three  or  four  years  after  that  we  will 
have  crossed  a  divide  into  a  new  and  terrifying  world.  We 
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may  not  be  able  to  return. 
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